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For  several  years  there 
has  been  under  construc- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  National 
Capital  an  imposing 
marble  structure  of 
Greek  design,  the  work 
of  Henry  Bacon.  This  is  the  National 
Memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  an  edifice 
so  vast  and  splendid  as  to  evoke  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  delight  in  classic  perfection, 
so  admirable  indeed  that  it  vies  in  archi- 
tectural excellence  and  impressiveness  with 
the  Capitol  itself  and  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument. 

Many  have  been  the  speculations  regard- 
ing the  character  of  the  statue  which  is 
to  be  the  chief  sculptural  feature  of  this 
magnificent  edifice.  Little,  however,  could 
be  learned  concerning  the  work.  It  was 
stated  that  to  Daniel  Chester  French,  fore- 
most of  American  sculptors,  had  been  en- 
trusted its  execution. 

Owing  to  very  strict  rules  laid  down  by 
the  National  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
work,  it  was  a long  time  before  any  one 
was  even  permitted  to  see  the  preliminary 
studies  in  the  artist’s  studio  and  all  re- 
quests for  photographs  of  the  statue  were 
refused.  During  the  war  the  work  on  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  was  largely  suspended 
and  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  im- 
porting huge  blocks  of  marble,  there  has 
been  some  delay  in  completing  the  statue. 
Now,  however,  the  ban  has  been  lifted  and 
photos  of  the  statue  are  for  the  first  time 
released  for  publication. 

What  shall  be  said  of  this  latest  interpre- 
tation of  Lincoln  in  sculpture?  In  these 
days,  after  nearly  two  hundred  statues  of 
him  have  been  created,  when  the  man  has 
been  depicted  in  practically  every  phase  of 
his  eventful  and  picturesque  career,  it 
would  seem  that  anything  approaching 
originality  must  be  manifestly  impossible. 


And  yet  we  feel  fully  convinced  that  in  this, 
which  is  certainly  the  most  imposing  of  all 
his  creations,  Daniel  Chester  French  has 
accomplished  the  impossible  and  given  us 
a new  Lincoln  thoroughly  original  and 
quite  unlike  any  other  statue.  Lincoln  is 
presented  to  us  at  that  moment  of  his  life 
most  appropriate  to  be  represented  in  the 
splendid  structure  which  shall  for  all  time 
shelter  it.  “Lincoln  Triumphant”  is  one 
title  suggested  for  it. 

Mr.  French  is  the  author  of  two  statues 
of  Lincoln.  Unstinted  has  been  the  praise 
of  his  earlier  work  “Lincoln  in  Thought,” 
which  adorns  Nebraska’s  Capital  City.  In 
that  statue  the  president  is  portrayed  in 
deep  meditation,  perhaps  a bit  perplexed. 
But  in  the  latest  creation  there  is  nought 
of  perplexity  on  that  calm  benign  counten- 
ance. This  is  not  the  triumph  of  a Marcus 
Aurelius  extending  an  imperial  scepter  over 
the  Roman  populace.  This  is  the  great 
President  and  Executive,  a reformer  rather 
than  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  armies, 
who  having  accomplished  his  epoch-mak- 
ing task,  sits  down  at  last,  weary  but  satis- 
fied, to  contemplate  the  tremendous  work 
which  he  has  wrought.  This  is  the  triumph 
of  the  prophet  who  realizes  the  fulfillment 
of  his  dreams. 

The  lover  of  good  sculpture  will  revel  in 
the  fine  pose  of  the  majestic  figure.  He  will 
study  the  masterly  handling  of  its  planes 
and  lines.  Most  of  all  he  will  enthuse  over 
the  marvellous  technique  of  the  surface 
modeling  and  those  remarkable  hands.  The 
lover  of  Lincoln  will  feel  a thrill  at  the 
depth  of  feeling  which  emanates  from  this 
great  statue,  from  the  face  so  full  of  con- 
tentment yet  bearing  the  deep  furrows 
wrought  by  a tremendous  struggle. 

The  casual  observer  will  of  course  be  im- 
pressed by  its  huge  bulk,  for  this  statue  is 
a veritable  colossus.  Although  it  repre- 
sents the  seated  figure,  the  head  is  nineteen 
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feet  above  the  pedestal  and  thirty  feet 
from  the  floor.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to 
take  from  the  quarry,  much  less  to  import, 
a block  of  Carrara  large  enough  for  the 
entire  work.  The  piece  from  which  one 
leg  was  cut  weighed  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  tons.  The  head  is  five  feet 
from  the  chin  to  the  top.  French’s  “Lin- 
coln Triumphant”  is  probably  the  largest 
marble  statue  ever  carved.  Its  very  magni- 
tude alone  impresses  one.  The  carving  was 
done  by  Piccirilli  Brothers. 

Mr.  French  has  given  the  world  such  a 
vast  and  varied  number  of  estimable  works 
of  art  that  it  would  require  a masterpiece 
indeed  to  add  anything  to  his  fame.  In 
“Lincoln  Triumphant,”  however,  he  has 
added  to  his  fame  a transcendent  work  of 
art  worthy  its  creator,  worthy  the  unsur- 
passed locality  where  it  stands,  and  we 
believe  more  nearly  representative  of  Amer- 
ica’s present  conception  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln than  any  other  statue  hitherto  cre- 
ated. 

Frank  Owen  Payne. 


The  memory  of  the  late 
Stanford  White  is  to  be 
Stanford  White  perpetuated  through  the 
Memorial  at  New  erection  of  a pair  of 
York  University,  bronze  doors  which  the 
friends  of  the  distin- 
guished architect  and  art 
lover  will  present  to  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity. The  memorial  will  be  installed 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  was  designed  by  Mr.  White. 
The  trustees  of  the  University  have  form- 
ally signified  their  acceptance  of  the  gift 
and  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  memo- 
rial will  begin  at  once  the  work  of  collect- 
ing subscriptions  to  cover  the  cost.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  appeal 
for  funds  from  the  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  late  architect;  and  subscriptions  from 
the  general  public,  while  they  may  not  be 
refused,  are  not  desired. 

As  a delicate  attention  from  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  memorial,  the  work  of  de- 
signing it  has  been  entrusted  to  the  son  of 
Stanford  White,  Mr.  Lawrence  Grant 
White.  The  doors  will  be  of  bronze,  and 
will  be  unique  in  that  they  will  contain  a 
number  of  medallions  symbolizing  art,  the 
originals  of  which  will  be  contributed  to 
the  memorial  by  eight  or  ten  sculptors 
formerly  associated  with  Stanford  White. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  have 
the  doors  ready  for  dedication  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  academic  year,  this  autumn. 

Funds  for  the  memorial  may  be  addressed 


to  W.  Francklyn  Paris,  7 West  43rd  street, 
New  York. 


Spanish  civil  architec- 
ture during  the  late 
Gothic  and  early  Renais- 
sance periods  was  the 
subject  of  my  proposed 
researches.  I had  gone 
at  it  valiantly,  undaunt- 
ed by  the  warning  Mr. 
Royall  Tyler  sounds  in  his  Spain:  Her 
Life  and  Arts.  His  is  a good-natured 
complaint,  but  much  to  the  point,  as  all 
will  agree  who  have  had  to  rely  for  their 
data  on  the  writings  of  Spanish  archaeolo- 
gists. “To  take  advantage  of  the  writings 
of  these  diligent  men,”  says  Tyler,  “is 
quite  a different  affair  from  pillaging  the 
Englishman  Street  with  his  terse  style 
and  careful  index.  The  Spaniard  who  has 
spent  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  unearth- 
ing and  deciphering  documents  does  not 
propose  to  leave  the  fruit  of  his  toil  within 
the  reach  of  every  passer-by.  He  writes  a 
book,  yes;  but  he  makes  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, never  by  any  chance  includes  an  in- 
dex, suppresses  all  page  headings  that 
might  give  a clue,  and,  when  he  has  spun 
out  as  much  artistic  rhapsodizing  as  he 
has  in  him,  leads  one  an  endless  game  of 
hide-and-seek  before  he  will  relinquish  the 
architect’s  name  and  date — if  he  really  has 
them.  His  idea  is  that  anyone  who  wishes 
to  use  his  book  shall  have  to  work  as  hard 
as  he  did  to  write  it.” 

There  is,  however,  one  important,  even 
monumental,  work  recently  written  on 
Spanish  architecture  that  is  all  one  could 
desire  in  conciseness  and  arrangement  (ex- 
cept for  the  index).  It  is  neither  poetry 
nor  “fine  writing”;  just  a straightforward 
exposition  of  the  theme;  but  that  theme 
happens  to  be  religious,  not  civil  architec- 
ture. As  to  this  latter,  the  author  himself 
could  refer  me  to  nothing  more  concrete 
than  the  occasional  articles  that  had  been 
published  in  various  periodicals,  especially 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Spanish  Society  of 
Excursionists.  Now,  a bulletin  being,  ac- 
cording to  Webster,  “a  brief  statement  of 
news  to  the  public  from  one  specially  au- 
thorized,” and  the  Excursionists  being  the 
most  noted  archaeological  body  in  Spain, 
the  humble  searcher  is  justified  in  expecting 
a rich  haul.  For  years  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  these  learned  gentlemen  to  make 
a monthly  trip  to  some  historic  monument, 
of  which  one  of  their  number  then  pub- 
lished an  account. 
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